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ORIGINAL TALE. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVEN:R. 
f 
CHAMBERLAIN AND PAUGUsS. 

Among Lovewell’s men, at his famous Pig. | 
wackett fights, was a New [lampshire settle: 
of the name of Chamberlain. fle was one of, 
those rugged spirits, that in the rude period) 
beyond the ‘told French War,” moved froin) 
the thick settled seaboard, and penetrated into 
the wilderness of this province. The Indian 
passed his log louse, on his scouts to surprise 
the frontiers, and near it were the haunts and 
dens of the less savage beasts of prey. The 
smoky rafters were hung about with gammons 
of the bear, that had tumble(l from the whiie, 
pine at the summons of his long rifle, and be| 
lay at night on the fur of the dun Catamount. | 

He was tall—higher than the stateliest Jn-! 
dian;—strong, four of them were no match for} 
him with their tomahawks against his heavy 
hatchet;—he was swift of foot, he could cutrun| 
the moose in full trot; sagacious and eagle! 
eyed—he entrapped the Indian in his ambush | 
and surpassed him in that sort of instinct,! 
which guides the savage and the keeser brute! 
through the wide and pathlcss woods. 

The red men passed cautiously and harm- 
tessly by the dwelling of Chamberlain; and a 
score of them would lie still, where they watch- 
edin ambush, and suffer him to go on unmo-| 
lested, lest their rifles might miss what they! 
deemed his charmed body, and bring him in| 


‘ vengeance upon them; for he valued them as! 


lightly as Sampson did the men of Ashkelun. 

Around the shores of Wonipes  cozee:| 
which, though it is the long settled name of the 
chief sheet of water in the ‘“Groanite state,” 
excited, when mentioned in Congress as a por- | 
tion of a contemplated water ronte through this, 
state a smile from the dainty ear’d but not well, 
informed gentleman of the south;—around this 
then wild and unknown, but now navizated, | 
celebrated and beautiful lake, there dweit a 
powerful tribe of Indians. Their chief was 
Paugus. He wasasavage of giant stature and 
strength, swift, cunning, deacly with his riile 
and tomahawls, cruel—vengeful beyond the na- | 
‘ive vengeance of the indians, and the terror ot | 
man, Woman and child along the frontiers, and | 
even among the infants cities, that had then| 
begun to spring up on the very edge of the sea, | 
The audacious chief was supposed to have ven-| 
tured into their streets in the dark nights to 
learn their counsels concerning the Indians, | 
and evea to take off from among tiem the as-| 
tonished captive. 

Bands of soldiers had penetrated to the! 
shores of the Winnipiscogee, to find out the, 
retreat of this torrible savage, and if possible to! 
slay him or take him prisoner. But he was too! 


,sagacious, and always eluded their 


search,— 
thouch they came, at one time, so near him, 
that be saw the blaze of iis wigwam, as they 


) set it on fire, and the smoke of ii curling among 
the tree tops, that were then above his head. 


Often had Chamberlain sought, in the Indian 


find out the 
fourm of Paugus—to make him the mari of his 
oe | 


shirmishes he was engaged in, to 


thet the toma- 
r—bBui they nev 
Paug 





, or tu encounter with his ki 
hawk of this feariul warrit 
bad chanced to meet, although 
learned of his tribe the character aad prowess 
of the settler. 

A small boly of determined men under Capt. 
Lovewell were on their way eastward, through 
the wilderness where Chamberlain dwelt, and 








is had 











some of them saw his smoke in a vuiley near! 


>,——on the Pemigwasett. [Je leara’d their 
destination and immediately joined therm on an 
expedition against the Winnipis-c ogee and Pig- 
wacket uibes—who had recently commitied 


some daring and destructive assaults upon the | 
| frontier, under the leading of Paugus. 


Chatn- 
berlain was welcomed by the gallant Lovewell; 
and he was considered by them ail as a great 


accession to their strength of their devoted lit- | 


tle band. 


They traversed the woods and encountered 


an overwhelining body of Indians, on the penin- | 


sula of Loveweil’s pond, and their fights he 
given celebrity to every portion of the sur- 
rounding wilderness. After the thickest anu 
most desperate of the conflict was over, and 
Chamberlain, weary with fighting, thirsty and 
faint under the hot sun, had retired to the edge 
of the pund to driv. and to wash out his gun, 
which had with frequent firing 
that he at last could nol make her go of. 








grown so Ik 


thicket, at a short distance from him, emerged 
the stately figure of Pauzus, covered over with 


dust and blood; making his way to the water. 


The warriors at once knew each other, Cham- 
berlain’s gun was 
rushing upon Paugus with his 
he could 


useless and he thought of 


Lie 1 P 
hatchet, before 





level his ride, bat the Indian’s gun 
was inthe same condition with hi 
tov had cowie to the edge of Lovewell’s pond 
to quench his thirst and hastily 
foul rile. 


scour oat bis 
The condition of tue rifles became 
immediately, by some tncaas or other, known 
to tie enemics, and they mutually agreed to a 
truce, while they washed tiem out for the en- 
counter. They stowly and with equal inove- 
ments cleansed their guns and took their sta- 
ticns on the outer border of the beach—* Now 
Paugus,” said Chamberlain, ** Vil have you”?— 
and with the quicimess and steadiness of an 6ld 
hunter, sprung to loading his rifle.—'* Na—na 
—me have you,” replied Paugus, ‘*and he 


TAR 
2a2c. 


ae eM? corm 


‘| applied his powder horn to the primin 





fle 
| pushed his way through a copse of willows to 
a little beach by the Pund, when lo’ from the 


own, aad he | 
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almost raised his eye to take his last look upon 
|the sun. They rammed their cartridges, each 

lat the same instant cast his ramrod upon th® 
sand—* PH have you Paugus, shouted Cham- 
| berlain, as in his desperation he almost re,oly 

jed to rush upon the savage, with the brea hi oi 
| his rifle, lest he should receive his bullets® be- 
| fore he could load,—The weods across the* pond 
jechoed back the shout Paugus trembled as he 
g, Cham- 
|berlain heard the grains cf his powder rattle 
lightly upon the leaves beneath his feet.— 
| Chamberlain struck his gun breech violently 
| upon the ground—the rifle primed herself, he 
aimed and his bullets whisticd threugh the 
heart of Paugus.—He fell and as he went down, 
the bullet from tue mouth cf his ascending ri- 
fle touch’d the hair upon the crown of Cham- 
berlain, and pass’d off without avenging tya 
death of its dreadful master, into the bordering 
wilderness. The hunter, after recovering from 
the shock of such a fearful and imminent en 

counter, cast a look upon the fallen savage. 
The paleness of death had came over his copper 
colored forehead.—He seized upon his rifle, 
| bullet pouch and powder horn—left him on the 
| leafy sand, and sought again the lessened ranks 
lof the whitemen, as they wearily defended 
themselves against the encircling savages. He 
shouted to them of the fall of Paugus. The In- 
ldians looked about them—The tall figure of 
the chief was no where in sight.—In griefand 
despair they ceased their fire and withdrew 
into the woods, leaving Chamberlain and the 
|remains of the band of the fallen Paugus to 
retrace their way to the distant settlement. 

| Chamberlain, it is said, long afterwards kil- 
led three of the descendants of Paugus, who 
came into the villare where he dweit, to slay 
lim in his old age, to avenge upon him the fall 
| of their ancestor. 

| White Hills N. H. May 10, 1828. 


| 







COMFORT. 
| Gen. Arragon. Indeed! now I think, a wo- 
‘1213 more like a soldier left in the rear. 
Mrs. Ferment. Av; why? 
Gen. Tarragon. Because he generally has 
\a deal of baggage about him. 
| School of Reform. 
| Messrs Editors.— Permit me, though angy- 
‘habitant of a sister city, to vent some of my @ 
complainings through the medium of your 
| Journal, not in the feast doubting that some of 
| your kind correspondents, can give me advice 
|which will in some way, at least alleviate, if 
| not entirely put ao end to my sufferings. 
| Tears, hot scalding tears,’ flow fast upon 
| the paper, while | write that Iam a married 
lman. Not that | consider myself any worse off 
\than the generality of my neighbors, in our 


handled his gun with a dexterity that made the | good city, on the contrary, after seven years of 
bold heart of Chamberlain beat quick, and he ‘hard trial, during which I am told 1 have eve 
r 
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exhibited the most exemplary patience, | coa- 
sider myself as having reason to ° consoled 
with the idea that Ihave made a’most ‘judi- 
cious choice.’ 

My wife is the most good tempered, affection 
ate creature on earth, and except ia that ‘ nev- 
er-sufficiently-to-be-deprecated’ month of May 
allows me to have my own way: but in what is 
called the ‘merry month’ which I think ought 
to be struck from the calendar-she seems tu be 
possessed with the incarnate daubing spirit, of 
a whole regiment of white washers. ‘The much 
lamented Mr. F. Hopkinson, left behind him a 
witty and humorous essay upon this heart rend- 
ing subject. 

‘ He jests at scars, who never felt a wound.’ 

[ surmise that his lady must have been rath 
ec ‘slack’ in the business of house cleaning, or 
that he must have written it in June, when he 
had the cheering prospect of eleven months re- 
spite before him. Todescribe correctly the ut- 
ter confusion and disorder which annually per- 
vades my otherwise peaceful habitation, or that 
which has reigned for the last few days, [ should 
wield a pen made from a certain flat brush, 
with a handle of an uncertain length, dipped in 
that liquor, so annoying to all married men— 
yclept, white wash. 

With your perinission, gentlemen, I will en- 
deavour briefly to state a few of the miseries 
attendant upon this periodical fit of cleanliness, 
and were there a publication here in which | 
dared to do so, I would recommend to the inha- 
bitants of this city, (which will be of scrubbing 
memory) to appoint a committee of investiga- 
tion: upon the subject, and apply to the legisla- 
ture.for relief. For my own part, I had almost 

said I had rather live in dirt, at least such dirt 
as [ should make, than endure this annual at- 
tack upon my privileges; but to the case in band 

Precisely one week ago, at thirty minutes 
past five in the morning, my wife informed me 
that it was ‘about time to begin to clean house.’ 
My only answer was a groan, as long drawn, 
and as deep as was ever uttered by Sancho 
Panza, or even his renowned master, in mo- 
ments of their greatest trial and suffering. My 
wife continued to say, that she ‘had sent for 
the painters, glaziers, carpet shakers, paper- 
hangers, white washers, floor rubbers, garret 
cleaners, etc. and that she expected them eve- 
ry moment to commence their operations. I 
was thunderstruck—but she spoke in such a 
calm, placid manner, and yet so determined, 
that I Isnew there was no appeal. 

I left the house in epeechless dismay, retired 
ito the country and passed the morning on the 
top of a six rail fence; the upper rail sharp 
enough to divide one—occupyiog my mind with 
the most gloomy forebodings of what was to 
happen the coming fortnight, but finding my 
position growing more and more uncomfortable 
the longer I sat, the corner of the rail growing 
sharper and sharper every moment, and fearing 
that it would separate me, (I would have been 
giad if it could have separated me from my bet- 
ter weg I returned to the house, and upen my 
arrival found a painter bedaubing the door in- 
to a villainous imitation of ork. Starting on 
dite side to prevent my coat of cloth receiving 
a coat of oak, I stepped upon a huge flat brush 
well soaked in soap suds, by which means losing 
my ‘quilibrum,’ I fell upon my beam ends, 
splash, into a tub of dirty water; attempting to 
extricate myself from this disagreeable dilem- 
ma, my face was suddenly brought in contact 
with a greasy dish cloth, which the scrubber, 
on knowing that I was there, threw into the 
tad. 

Just at this moment, hearing ‘fearful yells 
above,’ I rushed in a fit of desperation up the 


stairs, completely covering my sides with an 
alteruate layer of blue paint and white wash 
and found my favorite dog ‘Rolla’ straggling 
in a tub of this sane villainous mixture; fear- 
ful that he might be flayed by the lime in it, 1 
took him by the tai! and immersed him in my 
old friend the tud, at the door, for which piece 
of kindaess, [ was instantly rewarded by bav- 
ing two of my fingers usarly bitten off 5 in this 
new difficnity | went to my medicine case to 
And a balsam, where I found every thing so 
completely ‘put to rights,’ and so nicely ‘ar- 
ranged,’ that bad I searched a full week it 
could not have been found. Here also [ had an 
opportunity of observiag my library which had 
just been ‘putin orler’ and | was exceedingly 
scandalized to see Tom Paine placed between 
Porter's sermons and Dr. Watts; and Tom 
Moore quietly lying on the top of them, and 
upon examination, I found that they were all 
bottom side upwards. 

At this crisis [ heard the welcome dinner hell 
and descended to the dining room with the most 
pleasing anticipations of a goo) dinner, but ‘O, 
ye Gods!’ such a disner—I will not atte:npe to 
describe it, but | made a vow as unalterable as 
the ‘Swedes and Stersians’ not to ‘dine in’ 
while the cleaning lasted. 

I stepped into the garden to escape meeting 
with avy more paint, which had caused me al- 
ready to smell like a lump of putty, where | 
found two stout negroes, most unmercifully be- 
laboring a poor carpet with cudgels. In at- 
tempting to pass, by a heavy biow on the car- 
pet, my eyes, nose and mouth, were completely 
filled with dust, and jumpiog on one side to 
avoid a recurrence of such an unfortunate 
event, | narrowly escaped a blow on the peri- 
cranium from the other, which would have si- 
lenced my complainings ‘forever and aye.’ | 
was called from this scene by my wife to ad- 
mire the effect produced by a new coat of yel- 
low on a chamber in the garret, (which by the 
way is never used) where I had to submit to a 
long dissertation on the respective merits of 
chrome and ochre. Of the latter [ took a sam- 
ple on my back, which has convinced me that it 
is a lasting colour. 

But it is time to finish my mournings and as 
some time must elapse before [ can expect to 
rest in peace at home, I intend to devote it to 
a particular examination of the top of the Pres- 
byterian church, which I imagine is the only 
place free from the diabul'.al effects of house 
cleaning. 

In great misery, I am, gentleinen, 
Your obedient servant, 
SIMON M. COMFORTLEsSS. 
Bachelor’s Journal. 





MODERN GALLANTRY. 


In comparing modern with ancient manners, 
we are pleased to compliment ourselves upon 
the point of gallantry, a certain obsequiousness, 
or deferential respect, which we are supposed 
to pay to females, as females. 

I shall believe that this principle actuates 
our conduct, when [ can forget, that in the 
nineteenth century of the era from which we 
date our civility, we are but just begining to 
leave off thejvery frequent practice of whipping 
females in public, in common with the cvarsest 
male offenders. 

I shall believe it to be influential, when I can 
shut my eyes to the fact, that in England, wo- 
men are still occasionaly—hanged. 

I shall believe in it, when actresses are no 
longer subject to be hissed off a stage by gen- 
tlemen. 








{ shall believe in it, when Dorimant hands 








a fish-wife across the ke anel; or assists the ap- 
ple-woman to pick up her wandering fryjt 
which some unlucky dvay has just dissipated. ' 

I shall believe it when the Dorimants ip hum: 
bler life who would be thought in their way no. 
table: adepts in the refinement, shall act upon 
itin places where they are not Known, of 
thialk the:nselves not observed—when I shall 
see the traveller for some rich tradesman part 
with his admired box coat, to spread it over 
the defenceless shoulders of the poor woman 
who is passing to her parish on the roof of the 
saine stage coach with him drenched in the 
rain—wheo [ shall no longer see a woman 
standing up io the pit of a London theatre, till 
she is sick and faint with the exertion, with 
men about her seated at their ease, and jeering 
at her distress, till one, that seems to have 
more manners or conscience than the rest, 
significantly declares ‘‘she should be welcome 
to Ing seat, if she were a little younger and 
handsomsr ”.Place this draper ware house man 
or that rider, ina circle of their own female 
acquaintance, an! you shall confess that you 
bave not seen a politer bred man in Lothbury. 

Lastly; [ shall begin to believe that there ig 
some such principle influencing our conduct, 
when more than one half of the drudgery and 
coarse servitude of the world shall cease to be 
performed by women. 

Until that day coines, I shall never believe 
this buasted point to be any thing more than a 
conventional fiction; a pageant got up between 
the sexes, in a certain rank, and at a certain 
time of life, in which both find their account 
equally. 

I shall be even disposed to rank it among the 
salutary fictions of life, when io polite circles I 
shall see the same attentions paid to age as 
to youth, tohomely features as to handsome, to 
coarse complexions as to clear; to a woman, 
as she is a woman, not as sho is a beauty, a for- 
tune, oratilic. — 

I shall believe it to be somethiog more than 
a name, when a well dressed gentleman, in a 
well dressed company can advert to the 
topic of female oid age, without excitiog, 
and intending to excite, a sneer;—when the 
phrases * antiquated virginity,’ and such a one 
has ‘overstood her market,’ pronounced in good 
company, shall raise immediate offence in man, 
or woman that shall hear them spoken. 

Joseph Paice, of Bread street hill, merchant, 
and one of the directors of the South Sea 
Company—the same to whom Edwards, the 
Shakspeare commentator, has addressed a fine 
sonnet—was the only pattern of consistent gal- 
lantry [ have met with. fe took me under his 
shelter at an early age, and bestowed some 
pains upon me. | owe to bis precepts and ex- 
ample whatever there is of the man of business 
(and that is not much) in my composition.— 
Though bred a Presbyterian, and brought up 
merchant, he was the finest gentleman of bis 
time. He had not one system of attention te 
females in the drawisg room, and another in 
the shop, or at the stall, [do not mean that be 
made no distinction. But he never lost sight 
of sex, or overlooked in the casualties of a dis- 
advantageous situation. I have seen bim stand 
bare headed—smile if you please, to a poor sef- 
vant girl, while she has been enquiring the 
way to some street—io such a posture of ua- 
forced civility, as neither to embarrass ber ia 
the acceptance, nor himself in the offer, of it- 
He was no dangler, in the common acceptatios 
of the word, after women: but he revere 
and upheld, in every form in which it came be- 
fore hin, womanhood. [ have seen 
nay, smile not—tenderly escorting a market 
woman, whom he bad encountered ia a shower 
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exalting his umbrella over her poor basket of 
fruit, that it might receive no damage, with as 
much carefuloess as if she had lpzea a Count- 
ess. To the reverend forin of Pemaie bid he 
would yield the wall (though it ‘were to an aa. 
sient beggar Woman) with more cereioay than 
wecan affurd to show our graadains. He was 
the Preux Chevalier of Age; the Sir Catilure 
or Sir Tristan, to those who have ag Caiidores 
er Tristans to defend then. The roses, twat bad 
long faded thence, still bloomed for hii ia those 
withered and yellow cheeks. ; 

He was never married, bat ia bis youth he 

id his addresses to the beautiful Susau Wia- 
stanley, old Wiastaaley’s daushter, of Clapton, 
who, dying in the early days oi their courtship, 
confirmed ia bisa the resolutiva of perpetual 
bachelorship. It was during their short coart- 
ship, lie told me, that he bad been voe day 
weating his misiress with a proiusiva of civil 
speeches—the common gallaatries, Aw Wich 
kind of thing she had hitherto manifested au 
repugoance —bat in this instance with po ef- 
fect. He could not obtaia froin her a decent 
ackoowledgmeat ion retura. She ratucr seein 
ed to reseut his compliments. He could not 
set it down to caprice, for the lady had always 
shown herself above that littleagss. Whea he 
ventured, on the following day, fiading her a 
little better huinoured, to expostulaie with her 
en her coldness of yesterday, slic confessed, 
with ber usual frankaess, that she had no sort 
ef dislike to his atteutioas; that she could even 
endure some high down coinpliments; that a 
young woman placed in her ‘Sitgation, had a 
right to expect all sort of civil things said to 
her, that she hope she could digcsi a dose of 
adulation, short of insincerity, with as litte in- 
jary toher humility as most young women; but 
fhat, a little before he had commesced 


he, ‘who neglect their toileite, and manifest 
little concera about dress, indicate in this very 
particular, a disregard of order, a miad butil 
aiapted to the details of huusesceping, adef- 
ciency of taste, and of the qualities that mspire 
love.—they will be careless ta every thing — 
Pay atiention, young mena, to this sign; it aever 
yet was kaowa to deceive.” —iLasbands as weil 
a3 lovers, are gratified aod delighted in seeing 
their partners handsomely adorsed! Lam well 
convinced, that inany a beart oow roving in 
quest of variety, might bave been detataed in 
willing captivity at home, by the silken chains 
of personal decoration. St is one of the moral 
duties of every married woinan, always to ap 
pear well dressed io the presence of her hus 
paud. To effect this, expen-iveness of aitire is 
by NO Means requisite. — [be simplest robe may 
evince tie wearer’s taste as Nobdly as the mosi 
gorgeous brocade, With respect to reigning 
fashiogs, it must never be coa idered that 


“ One form of dress prescrib’d can suit with all; 
Oue brightest shines whea wealth and art combine 
To make the finish’d piece completely fiae; 

When least adorn’d, another steals our hearts, 

And rich io native beauties, wants or arts; 

la some are such resistiess graces found 

Tiat in all dresses they are sure to wound; 

Their perfect forms all foreign aids despise 

And geins but borrow lustre from their eyes.” 


The natural fizure of a woman is of the first 
importance in determining the style of Ler dress 
— What sight, for instince, can be more pre- 
posterous than that of a short, thick, broad 
shouldered, fat female in a spencer?—It has 
been well observed, too, that ‘ short women de- 
stroy their symmetry, and encumber their 
charins, by all redundanty of ornainent;’—and 





compliments, she had overheard him by 
accident, rating a youns woman who had 


that ‘a little woman feathered and furbelowed, 
|looks like a queen of the Baatam tribe.’ 

| Nor is the substance of which dresses are 
| 








not brought hoine his cravats quite to the ap- | composed uaworthy of notice.— Making due al- 
pointed time, and she thought to herself, as ‘1 |lowance for the season, that which will display, 
am Miss Susan Winstanley, a young lady, a re- or soften the contour of the form, with most pro- 
puted beauty, and known to be a fortune, I can} priety aad effect, should always be preferred. — 
have my choice of the finest speeches from the | Tae Ronan ladies had their ventus texli‘is and 
month of this very fiae gentleman who is court. | their linea nebula—linen so fine as to acquire 
magme; Butif I had been poor Mary Such a} those games ; and, from the transparent 
one, (naming the milliner) and had failed in| muslin, to the substantial silk, the merino and 
bringiag home the cravats at the appointed | the kerseymere, our variely of texture is almost 
hour, though perhaps I had set up half the night | infinite. Thus whilst the sylph-formed maiden 
to forward them, what sort of compliments | may be allowed to fluat in gossamer, the more 
should L have received then? And my woman's) matured aad portly female should adopt a fab- 


pride caine to my assistance; and I thought if| ric better suited to ler size, her figure, and her 
| 





it were only to do me honor, a female, like my-| time of life. 
self, might have received handsomer usage; and | 


a, to the compromising of that sex, the beloug- | colours; and nothing more offensive to the edu- 
bag to which was, after all my strongest claiin | cated eye, than colours ill chosen, ill adapted, 
and title to them.’ Elia. | or ill combined. 


' 








A cozstant blush, be clad in cheerful green; 


There is nothing, perhaps, more difficult of| 


! 


3 was determined not to accept any fine speech. | choice, or more delusive to the wearer, than} 


flowers &c. of delicate tints; such as light pink, 
or bivsso:in colour,—on the other hand, 


“ The lass whose skin is like the hazle brown, 
With brighter yellow should o’ercome ber own!” 


She may even, without fear of offence, as- 
sune the orange, the scarlet, the coquelicot, 
the flame colour, or the deep rose, either of 
which will heighten the animated hue of. her 
complexion, aud impart a more dazzling lustre 
to ber eye. 

It is not within the province of an uld man, 
Mr. editor, te descend into the minutize of fe- 
male attire, to prescribe the cut of a robe, the 
fall of a mantle, or the shape of a bonnet.— 
hese points may very safely be left tu a con- 
sultation between the lady and her dress maker; 
the cultivated taste of the former regulating 
and checking the meretricious fancy of the Jat- 
ter. Inthe hope that the hints which I have 
offered may prove of some utility. 

I remain, &c. 


SENEX. 








VARIETY. 


A murderous bet.—There runs & story, that 
when a waiter at Brooke’s dropped down sud- 
denly ia a fit, some noble lord instantly offered 
odds that the man was dead; and on the bet 
being eagerly taken, forbad any one to touch 
him; as assistance tothe apopletic subject he 
declared would be unfair play to the better. — 
This it is said, happened at the west end of the 
town. See how they act at the east. East or 
west, the spirit of gambling, or of avarice, is 
much the same io its phrases—all absorbing, 
aud heinously heartless. 











Clergymen.—The mistakes of a laymen are 
like tbe errors of a pocket watch, which affects 
only an individual; but when a clergyman 
errs, itis like the townclock going wrong—it 
misleads a multitude. 





A printer whose talents were bat indifferent 
turned physician. He was asked the reason of 
it, ‘In printing,” ansswered he, ‘‘all the faults 
are exposed tothe eye, but in physic they are 
buried with the patient, and one gets more ea- 
sily off.” 





A punster speaking of the embarcation of 
troops, said, notwithstanding many of them 
leave blooming wives behind, they go away ia 
transports. 


MAXIMS, 
Admit no guest into your house who cannot 
live upon the productions of his own country. 
Be not afraid of trying experiments; but let 
them be on a small scale at first, anda few ata 
time. 
A man’s owning a large farm is no excuse 





wen “ Let the fair nymph, in whose plump cheeks is seen 
In such a dress the sportive sea nymnph’s go; 
| So in their grassy bed fresh roses grow.” 
| It bas been remarked, however, that grass 
mae’, green, though a colour exceedingly pleasing 
: jand refreshing itself,-jaundices the pale woman 
jand to such a degree, as to excite little other 
Me: ts Se | Sensation but compassion iu the bebolder. 
BOR TUB PHILADELPUIA SOVENIR. 
TASTE IN FEMALE DRESS. 
(Concluded from No. 49.} 
Personal neatuess may almost be classal | 
with the cardinal Virtues,—It was an observa- 
Won of Lavater, that persons habitually atten- 
ure ty dresa, display the same regularity in 
their domestic affairs. — Young women,’ says 





“* —-—Maids grown pale with sickness or despair, 
The sable’s mournful dye should choose to wear; 
So the pale moon still shines with purest light, 
Cloath’d in the dusky mantle of the night.” 


Ladies of a pale complexion,—I conceive; 





migut be relicved, and animated, by ribbons, 


should seldom, if ever, wear a dress of an en-! 
tire colour. Their white drapery, at least, | 


for imperfect tillage. What he cannot improre 
he need not undertake to cultivate. 
| A large farm without skill. capital and in- 
| dustry, is a plague to it’s owner. It is like 
| what somebody said, of self righteousness—the 
| more you have of it, the worse you are off. 
| No farmer ought to undertake to cultivate 
|more land than he can stock and manage to 
jadvantage. It is better to till twenty acres 
! well, than one hundred in a slovenly manner. 

When you mean to do a good action, do not 
| deliberate about it. 

Be honest before thou art generous; and just 
| before thou givest away. 

Blame no mao for what he cannot help. 

We must not expect of the dial to tellus the 
bour after the sun is “er 
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MEMOIRS OF TOM JONES. good dinner and two-bottles of port, Thomp- |came partners itn the dance of death, and cut 
Heard by the late Mr. Colquhon from the lips <# at last ne eg * it ape well ky | eros = ort a ee Since 
of Millar the Bookseller. ey proceeded to business.” Pielding, still |those truculent ¢nd operatic days, it has been 
with no little trepidation, arising from his recent | limited to festive and joyous occasions, but how 
Fielding, having finished the manuscript of | rebuff in another quarter, asked Millar what he | various the e8tiuiation in which it has been held 
“Tom Jones,” and being at the time hard|had concluded upon giving for his work. ‘1 | by inconsistent mortals! Socrates, a wise Gre. 
pressed for money, went with it to one of your|am a man,” said Millar, ‘of few words, and |cian, tools lessons in this art from Aspasia, 
second-rate booksellers, with a view of selling |fond of coming tv the point; but really after! Cicero, an enlightened Roman, urges the prac- 
it for what it would fetch at the moment. Hej|giving every consideration I am able to your | tice of dancing against Galbinus, as a grave 
left it with this trader in the children of other|novel, I do not think I can afford to give you|and heinous offence. Of the moderns, many 
men’s brains, and called upon him the succeed-|more than two hundred pounds for it.’—|hold it an-utter abomination to dance upon a 
ing morning, full of anxiety, both to know at|‘t What!” exclaimed Fielding; «two hundred | Sunday, while others signalize the Sabbath b 
how high a rate his labours were appreciated, | pounds!” —* Indeed, Mr. Fielding,” returned |an increased hilarity of heel. In Germany a 
as well as how far he might calculate upon its | Millar, ‘indeed, | am sensible of your talents; | band of enthusiastic da:nsels formerly testified 
producing him wherewithal to discharge a debt | but my mind is made up.’—‘ Two hundred | their devotion to St. Vitus, by dancing round 
of some twenty pounds, which he had promised | pounds!’ contiuued Pielding, in a tone of per- | his shrine until they contracted a malady which 
to pay the nextday. He had reason to ima-| fect astonishment, two hundred pounds, did |still hears his name. The modern herrohuters, 
gine, from the judgment of some literary | you say?? —* Upon my word, Sir, | mean no|of the same district. would suffer martyrdom ra- 
friends, to whom he had shewn his MS., that/ disparagement to the writer or his great merit, | ther than heathenize their legs by any similar 
it should, at least, produce twice that sum. | but my mind is made up, and I cannot give one | profanation. 
But alas! when the Bookseller, with a signifi- | farthing more.-—Allow me to ask yon,’ con-| I abhor that atrocious and impious doctrine, 
cant shrug, showed a hesitation as to publish- | tinued Fielding, with undiminished surprise,— ' that France and England are natural enemies, 
ing the work atall, even the moderate expecta- | ‘* Allow me, Mr. Millar, to ask you—whether |asif God Almighty had made us only to cut 
tions with which our Cervantes had benyed up | —you—are—se—rious—?’—* Never more so,’ |one another's throats; and yet ] must say that 
his,hopes seemed at once to close upon him at replied Millar, * in all my life, and | hope you |l hate the French, and hate them too for one 
this unexpected and distressing information. | will candidly acquit me of every intention to jof their most elegant aceomplishments—their 
*¢ And will you give me no hopes?’ said he, 
in a tone of despair.—* Very faint ones, indeed 
Sir,” replied the bookseller, ‘‘ for I have scarce 
ly any that the book will move.’ —“* Well, Sir,” 


injure vour feclings, or depreciate your abili- | inexhaustible genius fordancing. With the fer- 
ties, when I repeat that I positively cannot af- | tility of their ballet masters, | have no quarrel: 
ford you more than two hundred pounds for |let them attitudinize till they have twisted the 
your novel—** Then, my good Sir,” said|/human form into as many contortions as Fu- 
answered Fielding, ‘money [ must have for| Fielding, recovering tims:If from this unex- |seli, let them vary figures and combinations ad 
it, and little as that may be, pray give me some | pected stroke of fortune, * give me your hand, | infinitum, like the kaleidoscope let them even 
idea of what you can afford to sive for it.??—| the book is yours. ‘ And waiter,’ continued | appropriate distinct movements to each class 











‘Why, Sir,” returned our Bookseller, again | 


shrugging up his shoulders, ** [ have read some 
part of your ‘ Jones,’ and, in justice to myself, 
must even think again before | name a price 
for it;—the book will not move, itis not to the 
public, nor do I think any inducement can make 
me offer you more than 25/. for it!”!—* And 
that you will give for it,” said Fielding; anx- 
iously and quickly,—* Really, I must think 
again, and will endeavour to make up my mind 
by to morrow. — Well, Sir, replied Fielding, 
‘+ [ will look in again to morrow morning. The 
book is yours for the 25/, but these must pos- 
itively be laid out for me when I call. 1 am 
pressed for the money, and, if you decline, 
must go elsewhere with my manuserpt.””—* I 
will see what I can do,” returned the Booksel- 
ler, and so the two parted. 

Our author, returning homewards from this 
unpromising visit, met his friend, Thompson, 
the poet, and told him how the negotiation for 
the manuscript, he had formerly shown him, 
stood. The poet, sensible of the extraordinary 
merit of his friend’s productign, reproached 
Fielding with his headstrong bargain, conjuged 
him, if he could do it honourably, to cancel it 


could do it 
and promised him, in that event, to find him a} mentators have thought, that every Psslm was 


purchaser, whose purse would do more credi! 
to his judgment. Fielding, therefore, posted 
away to his appointment the next morning 
with as much apprehension lest the Bookseller 
should stick to his bargain, as he had felt the 
day before lest he should altogether decline it. 
To his great joy, the ignorant trafficker in lit- 
erature, either from inability to advance the 
money, or a want of common discrimination 
returned the Ms. very safely into Fielding’s 
hands. Our author set off, with a gay heart, 
to his friend Thompson, and went, in company 
with him, to Mr. Andrew Millar, [a popular 
bookseller at that day.] Mr. M. was in the 
habit of publishing no work of light reading, 
but on his wife’s approbation, the work was, 
therefore, left with him, and some days after, 
she having perused it, bid him by no means let 
it slip through his fingers. M. accordingly invi- 
ted the two friends to meet him at a coffeehouse 
in the Strand, where, having disposed of a 


2 


he ‘bring us a couple of bottles of your best |of the human and super human performers | 


port.’ 

Before Millar died, he had cleared cighteeu 
thousand pounds by * Tom Jones.’ out of which 
{he had the generosity to make Fielding pres- 
| ents at different times of various sums till they 

amounted to 2000/7. And he closed his life by 
bequeathing a handsome legacy to each of Mr. 
| Fielding’s sons. 





-_——_—-— 


ON DANCING 


A good man’s fortune may be outat heels. 

Shakspeare. 
Were a book to be written upon the discor- 
dant opinions held by different nations, or by 
| the same people at different periods, upon any 
|given subject, none would present amore con- 
tradictory estimate, than the harmless recrea- 
tion of dancing. For some thousand of years, 
in the early stages of the world, it was exclu- 
|sively a religious ceremony. The dance of the 
| Jews, established by the Levitical law, to be 
|exhibited at their solemn feasts, is, perhaps, the 
jmost ancient upon record. The dancing of 
David is also frequently quoted; and many com 





| accompanied by a distinct dance. In several of 


the temples, a stage was specially erected for 
these exercises, but, in process of time, they 
seem to have been practised by secular, as 
well as spiritual performers. The daugiters of 
Shiloh were thus recreating themselves in the 
vineyards, when they were caught oy the 
young men of the tribe of Benjamin, who pres- 
ently danced into their good graces, and car- 
ried them off for wives—a process, which is 
frequently imitated, even in these degenerate | 
days- The heathens, also, could ‘ sport a toe,”’ | 
in the very earliest ages. Pindar calls Apollo| 
‘“‘the dancer,” Homer in one of his wymns, 
tells us, that this deity capered to the music of 
his own harp, and from Callimachus we learn, 
that the Nereides were proficieuts in this ele- 
gant accomplishment, at the early age of nine 
years. For several centuries, it was confined 





admit the propriety of their celebrated pas cal 
| led the Gargouillade, which, as a French au- 
|thor informs us, is devoted to the entree of 
winds, demons; and elemeutary spirits, and of 
whose mode of execution, he gravely proceeds 
to give an elaborate and scientific description. 
But why, Mr. Editor; why must their vagaries 
quit their proper arena, the Opera stage, and 
‘invade our ball rooms and assemblies? Sir, 
they have kicked me out of dancing society full 
twenty years before my time. The first inno- 
vation, that condemned me to be a spectator, 
where I used to bea not undistinguished per- 
former was the sickening and rotatory Waltz, 
of which I never saw the object, unless its ve- 
taries meant to form a contrast to the lilies of 
the valley ‘ which toil not neither do they spin.’ 
Waving all objections upon the ground of deco- 
rum, surely the young men and women of the 
present age were giddy enovgh before, without 
the stimulus of these fantastical gyrations. If 
a fortune hunter chooses to single out an heir- 
ess, and spin round and round with her like a 
billiard ball, merely to get. into her pocket at 
last, there is at least a definable object in his 
game, but that a man should volunteer these 
painful circumvolutions for pleasure, really 
scems to be a species of sa't tory suicide. 1 ne- 
versaw the figurantes at the Opera whirhng 
their pirouettes, like whipping tops, without 
wishing to be near them with’a stout thong, 
that I might keep up the resemblance, and as 
to imitating their ungraceful roundabouis; by 
joining in a waltz, f would rather be a tetotun 
at onee, or one of the front wheels of Mrs. 
Cc y’s carriage Thanks to the Goddess of 
fashion, fickle as she is fuolish, our ball room 
tnisses have at length ceased to be twisted aod 
twirled in this unmerciful manner, and our 
spinning jennies are again pretty nearly.confi- 
ned to Manchester and Glascovv. , 
Tired as I was of sitting like a spondee, with 
my two long feet hanging idle on my hands, 
[as a noble Viscount would say]! began now 
tp entertain hopes of again planting my explo- 











to military movements, when a battle was a 
grand Ballet of Action, opposing armies be- 


ded heel upon a chalked board. But, alas! I 
was doomed to experience, that there are a 
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| 
many disappointments between the toe and the| 
round, as between the cup and thelip. France! 


old enemy, was upon the watch to export}of a white frost. | behold, also, the bustling 
vy ne annoyance: the Genius of Quadrille/little old man her father, receiving the tickets 
started up from amid the roses painted ona ball| of admission in all the pomp of office, with his 


yoom floor, and my discomfitted legs were again | 
compelled to resume their inglorious station be? 
neath the benches. {could not put them into 
a go-cart, and begin all my steps again; 1 could | 
pot make a toil of a pleasure, rehearse before- 
hand, and study my tasik by card and compass, 
merely to make an exhibition of myself at last. | 
It was too like an amateur acting, the con-| 
straint of a ballet, without its grace or skill— 
the exertion of dancing, withoutits hilarity; and 
it was moreover an effort, in which 1 was sure 
to be eclipsed by every boarding school miss 
or master, who would literally learn that by 
heart, which I, in my distaste to these innova- 
tiens, could only except to lears by foot. In 
thismelancholy and useless plight, do | wander 
from one ball room to another, dancing noth- 
ing but attendance, and kicking nothing but 


my heels, sometimes, like a tripod that has lost, 


a leg, leaning disconsolately against the wall, 


because | cannot stand up in my proper place, | 


and sometimes beating time to the music with 
my foot, which is as bitter a substitute for gen- 
nine jumps, as is the coculus Indicus for real 
hops. 

Oh, fur the days that are gone!—the golden 
age of cocked hats, the Augustan era of coun- 
try dance, the apotheosis of minuet! How well 
do | remember the first night 1 ventured upon 


the latter, that genuine relic of the old French | 


court. What an awful recollection have I of 
the trying moment, when, with a> slow and 
graceful curve of my arm, I first deposited the 
triangular beaver upon iny powdered locks, 
pressing it down upon my forehead, witha firm 
determination to look fierce and fascinating, 
and yet with a tender and sympathetic regard 
for the economy of iny elaborate curls, some- 
what in the style recommended by Isaac Wal- 
ton, when in instructing you to impale a worm 
for angling, he bids you handle him tenderly 
withal, and treat him like a friend. The sceat- 
ed pulvilo, which the untwisted hairs reproach- 
fully effused, still seems to salute my nose and 
flutter between my eyes, and the dipping and 
swimming figure of my partner. With what 


now, at her old place in the card room, shaking 
and sparkling like aa aspen tree in the sunshine 


snuff coloured suit, powdered and pomatumed 
peak coming to a poiot in the centre of his bald 
head. I hear him boasting, at the same time, 
of his wealth and his drudgery, and declaring 
that, with all the hundreds he had spent upoa 
his hot houses, and plantations at Hackney, he 
nad never seen them except by candle light. 

As for the daughter, thank Heaven, I never 
danced with her but once, and my mind’s eye 
still beholds her webby feet paddling dawn the 
middle, with the porpus like fling she gave at | 
the end, only accomplished by bearing half her | 
weight upon her partner and invariably out of | 
tune: Often have | wondered at the patience of 
the musicians, in wasting rosin and catgut upen 
her timeless sprawls. She was obtuse in all her 
perceptions, and essentially vulgar in appear- 
ance, in the consciousness of her wealth she 
sometimes strove to look haughty, but her fea- 
tures obstinately refused to assume any expres 
sion beyond that of inflexible stupidity. More- 
lover; she had thick ancles, pudding hands with 
short broad nails, and in laughing she showed 
|her gums! She was too opulent, according to 
ithe sapient calculations of the world to marry 
lany but a rich man, and she succeeded, at 
|length, in realizing her most ambitious dreams. 
| [er husband is a yellow little nabob, rélling in 
wealth, and half suffocated with bile. She has 
| three rickety children, whom she is ashamed 
to produce. With no more ear than a fish, she 
has a box at the Opera, and gives private con- 
certs. In short, there is no luxury she is inca- 
pable of relishing, which her fortune does not 
enable her to command, and no enjoyment re- 
ally adapted to her taste, in which her imag- 
ined gentility does not deter her from indul- 
| sing. 





| Whata contrast was the accomplished, the 
fascinating Fanny , with ber lovely 
features irradiated with innocent hilarity, yet 
tempered with sentiment and deep feeling She 
was all intelligence —spiritual — ethereal, at 
| least; 1 often thought so, as her sylph-like form 
| seemed to be treading upon air, while it respon- 








Most truly might I have exclaimed with Tibul- 
lus, 


“* Juravi quoties rediturum ad limina nunquam; 
Cum benne juravi, pes tamen ipse redit-” 

Years have since rolled away; and I cap now 
think of Fanny without———Forgive me Mr. 
Editor, but a tear has fallen upon the very spot 
where I was about to make a boast of my sto- 
icism. I may, however: without emotion de- 
clare, that of all the girls I ever knew, Fanny 
Psha! another tear! | will not write a word 
more on the subject. 








SONG.—TO FANNY. 


When morning through my lattice beams; 
And twittering birds my slumbers break. 
Then, Fanny, I recall my dreams? 
Although they bid my bosom ache, 
For still I think 0! thee 


When wit, and wine and friends are met, 
And laughter crowns the festive hour, 
In vain | struggle to forget, 
Still does my heart confess thy power, 
And fondly turn to thee. 


When night is near, and friends are far, 
And, through the tree that shades my cot 
1 gaze-upon the evening star. 
How do 1 mourn my lonely lot, 
And, Fanny, sigh for thee. 


1 know my love is hopeless vain, 
But, Fanny, do not strive to rob 
My heart of all that soothes its pain 
The mournful hope that every throb, 
Will make it break for thee 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 





pride | led her to her seat aud whata bewitch-|ded spontaneously to every pulsation of the 
ing bow I flattered myself I had made, when} music, like a dancing echo. ‘ The course of 


she blushed into herchatr! In-those happy days | true love never did rua smooth; Panay was por- | 


the next operation was a regular set to, at the| tionless—] was pennyless; yet even despair did 


genuine old English country dance, and the} vot prevent my loving her; and though my | 


amusements of the night were invariably wound, tongue never gave utterance to the thought, | 


The bill for authorising a subscription by the 
{United States of one million dollars to the 
| stock of the Chesapeake and Obio Canal Com- 
jpany, has passed both houses of Congress. 
| The news was so grateful to the inhabitants of 
\the District of Columbia, that they testified 
| their joy by firing of cannon, illuminations, &c. 
| Our commercial readers must have been 
|struck with the low prices which teas brought 
at the late sale at New York.—Some chops of 
| Young Hyson, the duty on which is forty cts, 
|sold for fifty five cts, and Hyson Skin, which 
| pays a duty of twenty threects, sold for seven- 
| teen. 

Despatch in Travelling. —The despatch of 
itravelling between Boston and New York, is 





up by the Boulanger, or Sir Roger de Coverly. | am well aware that she read it ia my eyes, and gs? iby believe unprecedented. A gentleman 
One of my nieces played me those exploded | gave me ia return her pity. Wita this ] was of our acquaintance who took passage in the 
tunes a few days ago, and what a flush of rosy |contented—in the romance of a first love, I | W ssbington ‘Steam Packet, at New York Se 
recollections did they conjure up! Their music| thought it would be delightful to die for her, and jrived - Prov idence in 17 hours; and continu- 
seemed to penstrate into the quiet caves and|| senther the enclosed song, but she never no jos oie em tome | in the citizens line of Stages 
grottoes of memory, awakening ideas that had|ticed my effusion, though she never returned | from the latter place, arrived in Boston in less 
long slumbered undisturbed. Methougit they|it. Poor Fanny! she fell a sacrifice to one of than 22 hours from city to city. 

issued from their recesses like s» many embo-| thase pests of socicty, adangler, a male coq uet | Nationa! Gratitude..—The bill for the relief 
died sprites; and,fastening their flowery wreaths| who paid her his addresses, won her affections, | of certain Officers and Soldiers of the Revolu- 
to the spokes of Time’s great wheel, they drag-|changed his mind, and married another—the | tion, which ha3 just passed Congress, is highly 
fed it rapidly backward, untib the days of my} scoundrel! Her pride migh( have borne the in- | honourable to that body and to the nation. The 
youth became evolved before me in all the f-| sult, but her love could not be recalled—hber |Oflicers and soldiers, who served during the 
delity and vividness of their first existence. |ieart was broken. Her fine mind: began to| Wat, are to receive two year’s pay in ready mio- 
Then did I again behold Miss B-—, the sugar} prey upon itself{—the sword wore out the scab-|5eY- The officers not exceeding 40 dolls. per 
baker's daughter, whom my parents invariably | bard—her frame gradually faded away, and a|month. The non commissioned not excceding 
weed me to engaze for the supper dances, with rapid decline at length released her from her| 10 dolls, and privates 6 2-3 dolls, per month. 
any ashrewd hint thata partoer ata bail oft-| uncomplaining misery. I followed her to the Also full pay annuities for life, at the same rates 
en became a partner for life,—nor was ber cor-| graye, and low often did I return to the spot | to commence from March, 1826. The highest 
pulyzt mother omitted, who carried vanity so| to bedew it with my tears! Many a vow have | | bonus in cash to officers, will be 960 dolls. each 
far as even to affect a slignt degree of palsy,| made to suppress my unavailing grief, and re- | —To non commissioned 240 dolls—Private 152 
that the motion of her head might give a more| frain from visiting the place of her burial, when | dolls. The highest annual pay to officers, to 
dazzling lustre to the magnificent diamonds,} in the very midst. of my resolutions, my feet | Commence as above, 480 dolls. each—Non com- 
with which it was thickly studded. I see her! haye unconsciously carried me to it again. | Missioned 120 dolls. Privates 76. dolls. 
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_____ SELECT TALEs. 


THE SMUGGLERS OF WYRRAL. 

On a bleak October evening, some years af- 
ter the middle of the last century, an old fish- 
erman named Tom Smithers, after a long and 
weary day’s fishing, which had been rewarded 
with very little success, turned the prow of his 
boat towards the shores of Jiverpool, to seek, 
in his hamble cottage, rest from the fatigues he 
had endured. As he rounded the northern head 
lands of Hilbre Island, he frequently cast an 
aoxious glaace upon the white feathery sky 
above him, which already began to be veiled 
with dense masses of clouds, sweeping across 
its marbled canopy with a rapidity which warn- 
ei him that the wild Spirit of the north west- 
ern blast was awaking the Demon of the flood, 
io aid in the horrors of the coming storm. 

Tie orb of day was just sinking behind the 

waste of waters, and dyeing the distant wave 
with a crim.on hue, when he discovered a soli- 
tary vessel far to windward, with sails close 
reefed, as if ia expectation of being very speedi 
iy attacked by the approaching tempest. 
“ With the hope of being emabled to reach 
a place affordicg a greater shelter to bis frail 
bark, ere the threateniog storm overtook him, 
our fisherman gave every inch of dis canvass 
to the rising breeze, and bounded over the 
snowy crests of the curling waves, as fleetly 
as the swallow skims the smouth surface of the 
lake. 

Tom Smithers might almost be considered a 
obild of the ocean. He had been a brave tar 
oa board the vessels of his king, for twenty 
years, aad a better seaman never stepped from 
stem to stern. On the loss of his left hand by a 
shot, he had been strongly recommended by 
his officers, and rewarded for his good condact 
wy receiving the management of the Light 
houze at Holylake, which he held with many 
extra comforts, until within a short period of 
the time alluded to’ When that building bad 
been consumed by fire, no one could assign 
nay reaeonable cause of the conflagration. It 
was aitributed to the carelessness of our poor 
old seaman, who was, accordingly, compelled 
to remove to Liverpool,—to purchase a boat 
with bis scanty savings,—and eodeavour to ob- 
tain, by fishing, a precarious subsistence for a 
wife aod daugiter. 

Let us now return to the direct course of 
eur narrative. So longas the light of day per- 
raitted our tar to distinguish the solitary vessel 
behiad him, she appeared struggling fearfully 
amidst the raging billows; and he had barely 
time to take in his own spread sail before the 
hurricage burst with all its fury oa his treiab- 
iiog bark. 

Those rocks, at this time kaowa by the name 
of the * Red Noses,’ then extended much far- 








ther into the deep than they do at preseut, for- 





breakers, with a perseverance and exertion, 
which shortly proved successful, and laaded 
him upoa the sand of the little bay in saiety. 
Ere this the gluomy curtain of night had enclo- 
sed the scene ia tenfold drearines and gloom. 
The wind swept bouning over thé ucean, like 
the roll of distant thunder, and died away ip 
the numerous caveras around him, with varied 
murmurs, like the wailiags of departed  spir 
its 

Smithers leaned his back against one of the 
surrounding rocks, regretting his lost boat, yet 
thankful for his own preservation, when a 
bright flash suddenly glared upon tis sight, im 
mediately succeeded by the report of a gun, in 
a direction with which he was too well acquain 
ted not to know what iminent danger the ves- 
sel from whence it proceeded must be in. ‘Ay¢ 
ay: you may fire,*cried he bitterly, * but it 
will be long before you getany help on these 
black shoals sooner; will the land pirates beat 
out your brains with a handspike, than throw 
you a rope’s end tu save your precious lives:— 
if L had but my boat yet, I might do soine good 
but sie has deserted, like all other friends; and 
left the old stump (o wither by itseli-’ 

Again the signal guo of danger roared aloud 
as if appealing to the heaveus themselves for 
pity and assistance, and then al] was silunt. 
Even the ruihless winds appeared to be abat- 
ing their fury, aod wailing over the destruction 
they had caused—jike the remorseful groans 
of the convicted criminal, when it is tuo late to 
recal his crimei 

Poor Sinithers, after listening long in vain, 
for a renewal of soine sounds from the vessel, 
(for though signals of distress, they proved that 
she and her crew were yet existing) he turned 
disconsolately towards the rocks, and entering 
one of the largest caverns, threw himsslf upon 
the ground and endeavoured to forget his woes 
in sleep. But before the power of slumber 
could steep his wearied senses in oblivion, he 
was startled by the sound of harsh voices near 
him, appareatly approaching the cave io which 
he lay. 

‘Haul him along Jack Brown!’ cried a hoarse 
voice. 

‘ But he wont come,’ answered another, ata 
greater distance. 

‘ Then bl—t him, knock his brains out,’ re- 
plied the first speaker, he’s given us more trou- 
ble than he’s worth already, and it’s like enough 
to be his end at last.’ 

Then there seemed to be a confined noise, as 
of a number of men in dispute, and immediately 
after, the whole band entered the mouth of the 
cavern in which Smithers was crouching-—[or 
he had sr yn his feetat the first noise, 
and as the, nearer, had receded intoa 
deep and narrow fissure, which was fortunately 
cluse at hand, and effectually concealed him 
from the casual observation of passers by, 


ring numerous Caverns, aud enclosing within | though at the same time, they were distinctly 
tueir projecting pro nontories several spaces of | visible to him. We saw (by the licht of several 
smooth sand, whicu wheu the tide ruse high, |lanteros which they carried) about a dozen 


were completely cut off from all commuaica- 
taon wiih the laod,—ea three sides, by the wa- 
ters dashing against their rugged barriers, 
xhilst on tbe fourth, or southera quarter, the 
racks rose with crests far too lofty; and fronts 
too steep, to admii the possibility of a passage 
ever them. 

Into one of these bays, the resisticss spirit of 


the storm drove the quivering boat of the fish- | 


ermaa, and a gigantic waye, rolling forward 
like a mighty conqueror, dashed it agaiast the 
beach and buried itin the bosom of the deep. 

For one moment Smithers lay half senseless 
amid the boiling flood, the next, his still sinewy 
kimbs were struggling amongst the foaming 
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ruffian like men pass into the interior of a cav- 
era, forcing along a person who seeined fre- 
quently and strenuously to resist their efforts, 
and attempt to look behind; and in a few mo- 
ments, four others appeared bearing between 
them a female figure, apparently in a state of 
complete insensibility. 

So soon as the glare of the lighis had bagua 
to cast a faint flickering reflection upon the 
lofiy roof, Smithers stole from his place of con- 
cealment, and followed the plunderers at a 
cautious distance. he cavern for about thirty 
paces, rose ina bofty and wide extended arch; 





it then gradually diminished in height, uutii the 
passeoger was co.npelicd to stoop low to Goa 


hero. (if so we may call him) pursued the ate 
of the retreating crew, until the whole band 
stopped,and one of the foremost removed a la 6 
stone, which had seemed like a termination of 
the vault: 

The party disappeared through the cayit 
thus laid open, with a celerity which showed 
that the vault beyond must be-sufficiently high 
o permit them to move erect, aud the stone 
was iminediately re placed in its former position 
presenting an obstacle tothe further sight of the 
seaman: —-Near this he remained, listening ty 
ihe retreating footsteps, until they appeared to 
die away, in distance. He then stooped forward 
to endeavour to remove the stove, bnt just as 
he had grasped it, he heard a voice cluse be. 
yond, saying— 

‘ This isa queer job, Dick Williams, what 
dost think old Irontead means to do with these 
live stock?—-why couid’nt he knock ’em oa the 
head, as he always did be‘ore?’ 

* Its little | know or care either,’ replied an- 
other, * belikke he thinks the lass ’Il make a 
graidly house keeper, and look well a’ter the 
whiskey casks, or may be, be thinks, there's 
something about ‘em worth bunting for, and he 
donut like to make a noise outside,—he’s more 
upon his sharps than he was afore the lighthouse 
job. Wasn’t that a game trick, Bill?—we'ye 
had rare fun amongst ‘the split timbers since, 
—none but old lronhead would bave had pluck 
enough to set that old steer—’em-well a-smo- 
king.’ 

* Hush! he’s coming back, and if he hears 
thee call him old ‘ lronbead,’ he'll make thy 
head softer than it is,—and there’s no need of 
that any way,’ said the other speaker, and im- 
mediately afterwards, a number of confused 
voices were heard, and the sound of approach- 
ing footsteys, whea old Tom immediately 
made the best of his way to his former hiding 
place* 

Scarcely had he attained the requisite spot of 
shelter, before the whole crew hurried from the 
cavern, no doubt in search of further plunder. 
—Tom followed them, at a distance, and saw, 
by the light of the moon, which now beamed at 
intervals through the scattered clouds, that the 
tide had receded to a sufficient distance from 
the projecting headlands, to afford a safe pas- 
sage between them and the subsiding waters. 
Round the western of tbese headlands they 
bad, doubtless, dragged their prisoners, on ea- 
itering the bay, aad bebind it they again disap- 
| peared: , 
| No sooner had their retiring figures ceased 
to be visible, than our adventurer retraced his 
steps to the cavern, and, with as much speed as 
he was able to exert, felt his way along the low 
narrow passage until he reached the stove 
which terminated it. This, with a little exer- 
tion, he removed, but started back on perceiv- 
ing alight on the other side: After a pause of 
some minuics, finding no sound to follow the re- 
moval of the barrier; he ventured to step for 
ward, and found simself in a large square chaza- 
ber, in the midst of which stood @ rough table, 
composed of spars of wood spliced together, oa 
which was placed a lamp, which, from its ap 
pearance, had probably been purloined from the 
cabin of some stranded vessel: From one cot- 
ner of the ‘apartment a narrow, though lofy 
passage seemed to lead farther, as if to some 
inner room, whilst around every other part of 
the walls, were piled casks of spirits and tobss- 
co, surrounded by every description of guods, 
evidently the spoil of such ill fated vessels 2 
had been cast upon that desolate coast. 
| After a basty glance around, to ascertain that 
\pouc of its murderous iohabilonts still remata- 














tinue his course, and through this defile, our 
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ed within the cavef Smithers raised the lainp 
and proceeded cautiously along the passage be- 
fore him;fwhich after a gradual aad winding 
descent bout twenty yards, terminated is 
a chamber much smallér than the last, in the 
centre of which rose several wooden spars, as 
a support to the roof, which was of a much soft- 
er and more sandy nature, than the passage; 
which.led to it, to one of these spars was tied a 
person who appeared abaut forty years of age, 
habited in a military great coat, which still 
displayed a great profusion of ornamental lace, 
though much defaced with mud, and dripping 
with water, to another pillar was bound a fe- 
male figure, seemingly just arrived at that age 
wheo youth and womanhood are blending into 
one. Her slight form seemed to be prevented 
from ainking to the earth solely by the support- 
ing band which fettered her, and her dark tres. 
ses fell streaming round ber form, as her head 
drooped nearly inseasible upon her shoulder. 
With as much precaution as a sailor could 
possibly use, did honest Tom Smithers make 
known the purport of his having joined them, 
and the hopes he entertained of their escape. 
Bot still the possibility of deliverance had a 
moment before appeared so distant, that the 
thrill of hope was now so sudden, that the love- 
ly and helpless female sufferer, as she heard 
it, uttered a faint scream, and lost what little 


portion of consciousness had still remained to 


her. 

A faw moments had only elapsed ere the sea- 
man’s knife had severed the cords which bound 
the father (for such he was) and his gentle 
daughter. Raised in the arms of the sailor and 
and the sire, the insensible fair one was borne 
swiftly beneath the overhanging arches, until 
the sea breeze once more greeted the captives 
and their rescuer with its reviving freshness. 
The rough blasts seemed to have expanded all 
their fury, though the waves had not yet rezain- 
ed their usual calmness, as the anxious parent 
supported his unconscious child upon his breast 
while the worthy tar bore water in his hat to 
bathe her snowy temples. The application, 
with the aid of the still fresh blowing sea breeze 
quickly recalled her senses to their accustomed 
station, and the fugitives hastened along the 
shore with as much speed as their exhausted 
eharge could bear, not without casting many a 
tolicitous loolk behind them, and often fanere 
ing they could distinguish the sound of their 
— approaching footsteps on the wavering 
gale. P 

Just as they had gained the point where Mer- 
eey am aaa waters. with the channel, they 

discern by the light of the breaking dawn, 
a small vessel beating out of the river, which 
the experienced eye of Smithers soon observed 
to boar a royal streamer at her topmast head. 
At the desire of his companions, (the weaker of 
whom was again almost: fainting with fatigue 
and exertion, to which she had been so little ac- 
appar the seaman watched his opportunity 
as a tack brought the vessel near the strand, to 
bail her with that cry which every son of the 
ecean so well understands. [fe was succesful 
in his efforts, and a few minotes brought her 
boat ia contact with the shore. 
_ A short statement of their situation and dan- 
ger, induced the midshipman to convey them 
to the crnizer,which was lying to at a short dis- 
tance for her boat, and on being received on 
boan'her, a few words determined the officer 
who commanded her to steer direct for the cav- 
‘erns, and attempt to surprize the ruffians in 
their den. They accordingly made towards the 
spot as quickly as the still adverse, though pow 
sot boisterous wind would permit them, and by 
he assistance of their boat, landed the greater 


part of their crew, together with the fisherman 
and the stranger, both of whom were resolute 
ia their deiermimation to take their part in the 
struzgle wuich was to be expected with such a 
merciless and daring band of desperadoes. 

Chey had taken the precaution of bringing a 
dar« laotera from the cruizer, and with tae fish- 
erman ior thew guide, the proceeded wilh si- 
lent steps wo explore the s nazgler’s retreat. For 
wine ume they feared the invabitants were ab 
sent, jor not asound arose frum the inier cave 
aven Wien they reached the sione birrie: 
wired alone divided them froin their foemaa’s 
hold. 

Smithers removed the stone, but on stepping 
forward lato tae chamber, stuinbdled over a frag- 
ment of rock, aud fell. 

The fail was instautly succeeded by the dis- 
charge of a pistol, the ball of whicl entered the 
left shoulder of the commander of the cruizer, 
and ig a few moments, the whole band were 
awakened from their sleep, and enzaging 
their assailants band to band, with the ferocity 
of tigers. 

But those few moments were sufficient to ad- 
mit the whole of the besiegers within the vault, 
and, although the ruffians fonght with all the 
frenzy of desperation, even desperation itself is 
a weak opponent to the determined courage of 
British sailors. Amid the confusion, the chief of 
the bandits had almost forced his way to the 
narrow passage which offered the only possibil- 
ity of escape, when a blow from a hatchet with 
which old Tom had armed himself, proved that 
his ‘iron head’ was not proof against the stroke 
of justice, and levelled him with the dust. 

Scarcely had five minutes elapsed, ere thirty 
lawless men lay breathless in the midst of their 
ill gotten spoils, and lefi not a foe to contend 
with their victorious invaders. 

They had returned, just at day break, laden 
with plunder, and thrown themselves on the 
earth to sleep, totally careless about the present 
state of their prisoners, feeling confident of the 
impractibility of their escape. 

Only three of the cruizer’s brave crew fell 
a sacrifice, but many were severely wounded 
by the desperate marauders. 

Those times are now long passed, but they 
whose curiosity prompts them to explore the 
antiquities of the Wyrral, may still see the re- 
maining traces of the Smuggler’s Cave. 

A few years rolled on, and an old man was 
to be seen each sunny day, with his blooming 
daughter beside him, sitting on a bench at the 
front of a lovely and commodious cottage in 
Gloucestershire, relating to a group of pleased 
and listening children, the providential escape 
of their mother and their grandfather, Sir 
Charles Montgomery, on the shores of Che- 
shire. 

That cottage and the land around it were 
the gift of the beings be preserved, and that 
happy man was old Tom Smithers. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS 
Having now nearly artived at the conclusion of the 





Girst Volame of the ‘Souvenir,’ the pablisher deems 
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it advisable to return his sincere thanks to those who 
have patronized the work, and paid their subserip- 
tions; aad to assure them that he is disposed to make 
every exertion to render the second Volume, equal, 
if not superior to its predecessor. Without wishing 
by any means to boast of his attainments, he can 
assure his friends, that during the past year, ke has 
devoted his attention almost entirely to it, and be- 
lieves he can bring to task, at least more experience, 
and having the aid of correspondents of superior liter- 
ary qualifications, he will be able to gratify the rea- 
sonable wishes of his subscribers. 

Chose who are disposed to continue receiving the 
work, aad who have not paid their subscription, will 
confer a favour on the publisher, by remitting a five 
dollar note, which shall be placed to their credit, and 
a receipt forwarded in the first number afterwards. 
The amount due from each subscriber is quite smali, 
yet the amount of the whole, would compensate the 
publisher and enable him to meet all his engagements, 
as he wishes ‘to do, promptly. Some instances have 
occurred, io which subscribers have informed us they 
have paid agents, who have neglected to remit to us, 
—if any such should have bills sent them, we hope 
they will excuse it, and inform us. 

The Souvenir will be three dollars per annum, for 
asingle copy, containing 12 copperplate engravings 
of Landscapes or Portraits, four plates of the fashions 
and one frontispiece. —Eighteen dollars for seven e9- 
pies, and two dollars and fifty cents each, for 3@or 
more copies. Those who-dispense with covers shall 
have coloured plates of the fashions in lieu thereof. 

Agents will be charged at the above rates, and are 
expected to remit, or accept a draft at 60 days, for 
the amount of their copies. 

Subscriptions may commence either in July or Jan- 
uary, but no subscription received for less than a 
year. . 





At the solicitation of many of our friends, 28 
we have given a portrat of John Q. Adams, it 
is thought best to put in the hands of the en- 
graver, one of Gen. Jackson, which we expect 
to have ready by the September Number. 





Come haste to Hymen’s shrine, 
Pure Loves fond pledges breathe 
With faith and hope entwine 
Loves bright unfading wreath.— Old Pla 


Married on the Ist ult. by the Rev. C. R. 
Demme, Mr. Frederick Thorspecken, of Bre- 
men,to Miss Mary M. daughter of John Mecke, 
of this city. 

On thursday. evening, By the Rev. Mr 
Brantley, Nanthaniel B Poor, of Washington 
city, to Miss Mary Forde, daughter of the late 
Mr Standish Forde. 


OBITUARY. 


In this misjudging world, they picture death 
A fearful tyrant:—O believe it not! 

It is an angel, beautiful as light, 

That watches o’er the sorrowing spirit here— 
And when its weary pilgrimage is done, 
Unbars the heavy gates of everlasting life, 
And vanishes forever! 





On Saturday afternoon, at his farm in Fede. 
ral street, near Gray’s Ferry, George Morton, 
Boe. Associate Judge of tfe Court of Common 

leas. 

On Wednesday last, at N. York, Lieutenant 
Frederick W. Smith, of the U. & Navy. 

On Tuesday evening, William Wallace, in 
the 45th year ofhis age. 














FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
TO A MOUSE, 
Playing around my head at night. 
Stay, pretty Mouse, you little elf, 
And tell why youv’e strayed 
So far from the good housewife's shelf, 
Where stores for thee are laid! 


O, tell me why thou dost delight 
Thyself in gambols here! 

Nay, mouse! [ would aot thee affright, 
Sure thou hast naught to fear! 


But list!— he’s gone, I hear him not!— ° 
What could his mission be?— 

He's seeking food—I’ve not a jot, 
And so takes leave of me. 


vet again!—ah, Mouse, I greet 
Thee welcome back again! 

I'm pleased to bear thy tiny feet, 
Thou seem’st quite free from pain! 


Now tell me, Mouse, why art thou sent? 
T’ amuse me while in bed? 

Then dost thou know my ineart is rent, 
That restless is my head? 


Forl was thinking of my love, 
And watching for the day: 

Ob! had T wings like some fair dove, 
How quick I'd hence away! 


. 


And long ere night I’d hoped to see 
The precious laden bark: 

It came not, and ‘alas, for me, 
T watched till all was dark! 


And even then, I strained my sight 
Far from the wave-lash’d shore; 

The subtle moon refused its light, 
And so I gazed no more. 


Now, elfin Mouse! me thinks that thou 
Art sent with tidings dear: 

Many a fear I’ve had. but now 
I know that she is near! 


And art thou gone, thou tiny one! 
No more I hear thee play; 

Yes! gone! thine etrand thou hast done 
But yet, I wish thy stay; 


For O! how sweet the dream I've had 
And all the while awake! 

I'll sleep, and be no longer sad, 
My rest how calm "twill make! 


So farewell Mouse! and farewell Muse ! 
I know my love is near: 
Nor sleep shall now my eyes refuse 


She’s well! so fare well fear. RALPH. 


WATCHING BY THE DEAD. 
To my friends, E———, and S———. 
Look ye on that cold face! 
The marble stillness of that settled brow: 


THE SOUVENIR. 


And think of Death! This is the fitting place 
While its pale victim lies before you now! 
This is the hour, to think, how sadly vain 
Are the fond dreams which unto life pertain: 


Calm Youth has been her lot 
The joyous scene of Childhood’s clou dless day 


The streaming sunlight o’er Home’s cheerful spot, 


Where pleasures fingers o’er her soft lyre stray 
paths bail 

Breathing of gladness in the days to come 

With eye.all laughter and with checks of bloom ! 


Hope’s visions! what are they? 
They glimmer brightly o’er youths paradise 
How soon their beauty sinks in death away, 


Flowers of pure thought, in the young heart that 


ris 
Gaze on that death cold form, that deep sealed eye 
Where are the rays which lit her morning sky? 


What are the hopes of earth? 
Vain bubbles, trembling on life’s troubled wave! 
How sad experience proves their fleeting worth 
As early visions sink into the grave! 
Love! fame! Joy’s sunshine! ah, how soon their 
light 
Sinks in the shadowy cloud of death’s cold night. 
Weep not! a glorious ray 
Beams on the mourner’s dim and languid eye: 
Through the dark vale of death, that narrow way 
A light is trembling frem the fount on high. 
Fear not, ye faithful! ene that path has trod, 
Oue, who may cheer you, if ye trustin God! 
S. 'V, OPITHONG S——I. 
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YOUTH AND AGE. 
By S. T. Coleridge Esq. 
Youth, a breeze mid blossoms straying, 
Where Hope clings feeding like a bee, 


Both were mine! Life went a Maying 
With nature, Hope ane poesy. 


When I was young— 
When I was young!—Ah! woful when! 
Ah for the change *twixt now and then, 
This house of clay not made with hands, 
This body that does me grievous wrong, 
O’er hill and dale and sounding sands, 
How ligbtly then it flashed along, 
Like those trim boats unknown of yore, 
On winding lakes and rivers wide, 
That ask no aid of sail or oar, 
That fear no spite of wind or tide, 
Nought cared this bo ly for wind or weather, 
When youth and T lived in’t together. 


Flowers sre lovely; Love is flower like, 
Friendship is a sheltering tree, 

O the joys, that came down shower Jike, 
Of Beauty, Truth, and Liberty. 


Ere I was old, 
Ere I was old? Ah woful ere, 
Which tells me youth’s oo longer here, 
O youth, for years so many and sweet, 
Tis known that thou and I were one 
VU think it but a faise conceit, 
It cannét be that thou art gone, 
Thy vesper bell hath not yet toll’d, 
And thou wert aye a master bold. 
Vhat strange disgnise has now puton, 
To make believe that thou art gone, 
I see these locks in silvery slips, 
This dragging gate, this altered size; 
But spring tide blossom on thy lips, 
And tears take sunshine from thine eyes,~*, 
Life is but thought, so think { will 
That youth and I are Louse mates still. 


. 





Wake, lady, wake—the midnight moon 
Sails through the cloudless skies of June, 
The stars gaze sweetly on the stream, 
Which, in the brightness of their beam, 
One sheet of glory lies, 
The glow-worni lends its little light, 
And all thats beautiful and bright, 


Is shining on our world to-night, 
| Save thy bright eyes! 


SERENADE. 


Wake, lady, wake—the nightingale 
Tells to the moon her love jorn tale! 
| Now doth the brook that’s hush’d by day, 
As through the vale she winds her way, 
In murmurs sweet rejoice; 
The leaves by the soft nicht wi : eh ’ 
The leaves by the soft night wind stirr'd, 
Ave Whispering many a gentle word, 
Aud all carth’s sweetest sounds are heard, 
Save thy swect voice! 


Wake, lady, wake—thy lover waits:— 
Thy steed stands ready at the gate! 
Here is a garment rich and rare, 
To wrap thee from the cold night air; 
The appointed hour is flown,— 
Danger and doubt have vanished quite— 
Our way before is clear and bright, 
And all is ready for the flight,— 
Save thou alone! 


Wake, lady, wake-I havea wreath, 
Thy broad fair brow shall rise beneath; 
I have a ring that must uot shine 
On any finger, love, but thine! 
| lve kept thy plighted vow. 
Beneath thy casementhere | stand, 
To lead thee by thy own white hand, 
Far from this dull and captive strand, 
But where art thou? 


ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG BRIDE 
By Miss M. G. Lewis. 


I did not wish that thou shouldst meet 
This sad and early doom, 
And be so svon of joy bereft 
To whitber in the tomb: 
] dic not hope to see thee torn 
From every tender tie, 
And leave thy widow'd mate to mourn 
Love's last expiring sigh: 
Though thou had’st shrouded al, my path, 
Through many a future year, 
| No rival’s hate—no jealous wrath 
| Was norsed against thee here: 
Though thou had’st blasted all of joy 
That life could offer me, 
I never panted to destroy 
The share that it held for thee: 
Thon migh’st have dwelt in geutle rest 
Had lieaven averted this: 
1 could have borne to know thee blest, 
But not to view thy bliss. 
And, though thou hast glided now away 
From friendship and from hate, 
It does not throw one brighter ray 
Upon my changeless fate: 
The durkness spread enwraps me still, 
And-till life’s closing hour— 
My heart may wake to sorrow’s thrill, 
But ne’er to pleasure’s power. 
A short but happy lot was thine: 
Loved—blest—then early driven 
From where earth’s budding joys entwine, 
To riper joys in heaven. 
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